RWERBY

mind, is the wild ginger. Why should this plant
always hide its flower ? Its two fuzzy, heart-shaped
green leaves stand up very conspicuously amid the
rocks or mossy stones; but its one'curious, brown,
bell-shaped flower is always hidden beneath the
moss or dry leaves, as if too modest to face the
light of the open woods. As a rule, the one thing
which a plant is anxious to show and to make
much of, and to flaunt before all the world, is
its flower. But the wild ginger reverses the rule,
and blooms in secret. Instead of turning upward
toward the light and air, it turns downward toward
the darkness and the silence. It has no corolla,
but what the botanists call a lurid or brown-purple
calyx, which is conspicuous like a corolla. Its root
leaves in the mouth a taste precisely like that o*
ginger.

This plant and the closed gentian are apparent
exceptions, in their manner of blooming, to the
general habit of the rest of our flowers. The closed
gentian does not hide its flower, but the corolla
never opens; it always remains a closed bud. I
used to think that this gentian could never expe-
rience the benefits of insect visits, which Darwin
showed us were of such importance in the vegetable
world. I once plucked one of the flowers into which
a bumblebee had forced his way, but he had never
come out; the flower was his tomb.

I am assured, however, by recent observers, that
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